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and English in Alsace and at Wiesbaden, and 
now holds the position of Oberlehrer in the 
recently founded Wilhelms Gymnasium, at 
Hamburg. He has thus thoroughly tested the 
new system of instruction in French and Eng- 
lish which is now submitted to the public. 

The study of French in the Gymnasia, which 
is here treated with especial fullness,' has 
hitherto centered on grammar and translations 
from the German, hardly any attempt being 
made to introduce practice in conversation. 
Dr. Rambeau proposes that the instruction 
should center in reading throughout all the 
classes, that grammar at first be treated in the 
main inductively and that conversation be 
practised from the very beginning. Living 
languages, he maintains, should be taught as 
living languages; home tasks are to be re- 
nounced as much as possible, and the main 
stress is to be laid on oral instruction and the 
immediate intercourse of the teacher with the 
student. 

The instructor commences by pronouncing 
and explaining the French sounds, using tables 
of sounds to confirm the ear by the eye. 
During the first weeks, the student learns no 
word that he has not heard pronounced by the 
teacher. Then the French ' accent national ' 
is practised. The teacher reads to his class 
parts of sentences and afterwards whole sen- 
tences, which are repeated first by single 
students and then by all 'in choro.' French 
poems learned by heart serve to fix the right 
pronunciation and accent. 

Reading is begun as soon as the auxiliaries 
avoir and Ure and one verb of the first conju- 
gation are learned. The matter chosen is first 
short narratives and anecdotes, then historical 
prose of this century, finally prose-writers and 
poets of the 18th and 17th centuries, especially 
Moliere. The shorter pieces are to be treated 
so thoroughly as to become the full mental 
property of the pupil. In this way, and par- 
ticularly by continuous discussion of the matter 
read, the student is taught and retains in his 
memory more words and grammatically cor- 
rect and idiomatic expressions than he could 
acquire by learning a hundred lists and a 
thousand rules, or by translating innumerable 
single sentences into French. 

The grammar, after being thus inductively 
studied with the reading, is next taken up 



systematically. The material has to be limited 
and the conception of it deepened as much as 
possible. Yet Dr. Rambeau deems it unneces- 
sary, useless, or even injurious to adduce any 
but Classical Latin forms. I do not see why 
an occasional citation of Old French or Vulgar 
Latin forms should not be indulged in, pro- 
vided they tend to illustrate frequent phonetic 
changes or word formations. 

The value of translations from German into 
French is not to be overrated. Connected 
pieces are preferable to single sentences ; and 
extempore written comments on subjects read, 
with occasional short essays, are very valuable. 
In the final examination, an off-hand composi- 
tion founded on previous reading is a better 
test than the translation of a German text. 

The instruction in English is to be conducted 
on a similar plan, but adapted to the maturer 
age of the students and the smaller amount of 
time allowed. Even less stress is laid upon the 
study of grammar than in the French course. 

Dr. Rambeau 's method requires much more 
intensive work on the part of the teacher than 
other systems now in use. Upon the ability 
and energy of the teacher, therefore, its suc- 
cess must largely depend. 

A. Gerber. 



What we really know about Shakspeare. By 
Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers, 1886. 8vo, VIII+204. 

#1.25. 

A few of the many books manufactured by- 
dreary mediocrity, through the pretention of 
their title and their wide circulation, compel 
for a moment the reviewer's unwilling attention. 
Not the least glittering in promise and super- 
ficial in performance, is Mrs. Dall's 'What we 
really know about Shakspeare.' Had the 
writer actually attempted what the label of her 
book would indicate and been adequately 
Equipped for the task, every judicious scholar 
would have commended the choice of subject, 
and found her profitably employed in the effort 
to popularize the results of learned research. 
But in this book we have not what ' we really 
know ' about Shakspeare, but what Mrs. Dall 
is pleased to imagine concerning him. Only a 
very few pages need be read, to see that she 
has but an uncertain hold upon the subject and 
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that fact and fiction, gathered from a dozen or 
so of the stock books, are much confused in 
her mind. 

We are told with some show of rhetoric, 
that, of all extant buildings, the 'timbered 
roofe ' of Gray's Inn alone has echoed to the 
voice of Shakspeare ; it is of course possible 
that Shakspeare acted there, but we have cer- 
tainly equal right to surmise that he took part 
in Twelfth Night, in Middle Temple Hall, 
along with the company whom John Man- 
ningham saw there in 1602. Equally conjec- 
tural is the notion, that Anne Hathaway was 
not the daughter of Rrichard Hathaway of 
Shottery, — a supposition based on the absence 
of Anne's name from the latter's will. Perhaps 
so, we cannot tell. 

The exploded story of the lonely tombstone 
in Virginia "sheltered by forest trees," that 
marks the grave of a pall-bearer of Shakspeare, 
is given again for more than it is worth and as 
a possible part of our knowledge of the poet. 
It is not keeping faith with the reader, under 
the promise of knowledge, to repeat childish 
legends after this manner: "The story of 
' Shakspeare's boys ' has always seemed to me 
a very pleasant one * * * * it carries its 
own evidence * * * * who does not rec- 
ognize in it the thrifty, capable man who bought 
New Place, the finest home in his native town, 
in twelve years after the day in which he fled 
from it penniless ?" 

With all its awkwardness of style and ar- 
rangement, and the occasional carelessness and 
error of narration, the book would yet have 
been not quite so foolish as it is, if the authoress 
had not aimed at the outset at a reconstruction 
of the life of Shakspeare. The bare facts are 
so few and flexible that Shakspeare's biography 
admits of many interpretations, thus Mr. Grant 
White, two years ago in his Riverside edition, 
after he had lost his early enthusiasm for the 
hero of his studies, drew from the historic 
incidents a contemptible, sordid, callous 
character. On the other hand, Mrs. Dall, 
in her attempt to prove the sweet saintliness 
of Shakspeare's character, finds much virtue 
in Venus and Adonis and has no trouble 
at all with his late remembered bequest of the 
second-best bed to his wife. There can be "no 
doubt," either, that Shakspeare travelled on 
the Continent and visited Italy. Her ' proofs,' 



which are of course drawn from internal evi- 
dence, must be sought in the book itself and 
will entertain the seeker. Such evidence can 
be here used only with the greatest caution for 
there is no instinct more singular and more char- 
acteristic of the Elizabethan dramatists than 
their remarkable appropriation of all kinds of 
technical knowledge ; the neglect and ignor- 
ance of it have necessitated the correction of 
! countless blunders in the biographical studies 
J of the time. Frequent warnings have been 
j given, but the book-makers blunder on. 

A. H. Smyth. 



THE AMERICAN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION ABROAD. 



The following remarks regarding the Asso- 
ciation are taken from the Bericht ilber die 
Verhandlungen- der neusprachlichen (neuphi- 
lologischen) Sektion auf der 38 Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmiinner .in 
Giessen, as published in the Zeitschrift fur 
neufranzos. Sprache und Litteratur, Vol. VII, 

P- 235- 

Prof. Stengel macht zunachst Mitteilung von 
der GrUndung einer Modern Language Society 
of America, die sich zum Ziel gesetzt hat, das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen in America, wo 
seither fur dasselbe so gut wie gar nichts ge- 
than ist, in echt wissenschaftlichem Geiste und 
in Anlehnung an deutschen Muster zu fordern. 
Aus dem ihm vorliegenden Bericht (Proceed- 
ings) ilber die Thatigkeit der Gesellschaft teilt 
er ausser einem RUckblick auf die Entstehung- 
der Association in gedrangter Uebersicht das- 
jenige mit, was in 4 Vortragen, die in der Ge- 
sellschaft wahrend der kurzenZeitihres Besteh- 
ens gehalten sind, behandelt wurde. Diese 
MitteilungenlegenZeugnis ab von der Riihrig- 
keit, mit der die Mitglieder der Society an der 
Fcirderung des vorgesteckten Zieles arbeiten. 
Die Sektion beschliesst daher auf Antrag 
Stengel's, der Modern Language Society of 
America ihre Freude tiber ihre Konstituierung, 
sowie die besten Wiinsche fiir ihr ferneres Ge- 
deihen schriftlich auszusprechen. 

In accordance with this vote, the President 
of the Sektion, Prof. Wilhelm Vietor (Univer- 
sity of Marburg) sent to the Secretary of the 
Association the following letter, which was pre- 
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